A NATIONALIST MUSLIM 


rh Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Khan Abdul 
Gaffari Khan, Dr. Khan Saheb and Mufti Saheb, 
over the India of pre-British days when Hindus 
and Muslims combined to resist the British pene- 
tration into the country. 
And, if this race of men could re-acquire their 
hold over the Muslim masses in India, what won- 
ders India would not perform! 
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X 
Akhand Hindustan Will Not Die* 





Y thanks are due to friends in Ludhiana who 
invited me to preside over this conference 
and it gives me great pleasure to meet many 
friends whom otherwise I would never have met. 
I do not deserve the compliments paid to me 
for drawing the country’s attention to the need 
for mobilising public opinion in favour of Akhand 
Hindustan. The critical nature of the times 
through which we are passing requires that every 
one of us must tell the truth as he feels it, un- 
equivocally and fearlessly. We live in times 
when patternisation is a much worshipped virtue. 
But unless speaking and living the truth is pur- 
sued as a religious duty, democracy would be a 
farce and life itself, a fraud. 





"Presidential Address at the Akhand Hindustan Con- 
ference held on 1, November '41 at Ludhiana. 
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; The jWar has unsettled minds as well as nations; 
and tHough luckily India as a country remains 
settled, forces which can be directly traced to the 
War are threatening to destroy the India of the 
future. . 

When the War broke out, India—in provinces— 
was on its way to self-rule, and on the whole was 
pro-British. India wanted to wage the war for 
the British as a partner, not as a bondsman. But 
the British would not have it; and you know what 
followed. In six provinces, democracy stood for- 
feited. All the resources of India were pledged 
by an unrepresentative Government to the war 
effort. The National Congress went into wilder- 
ness out of self-respect. British diplomacy, in 
order to thwart the national urge to freedom, set 
about exploiting the Pakistan movement. The pro- 
tagonists of Disruption—for that is what Pakistan 
means—were placed on the same pedestal as the 
spokesmen of the Nation, pampered, patted, made 
arbiters of India’s political progress. They prov- 
ed handy instruments of obstruction. 

The ground for a movement of disruption had 
been carefully planned out and prepared. With 
separate electorates the seeds of disruption had 
been sown. Such of the fourteen points of Mr. 
Jinnah as had been conceded by the obliging Mr. 
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Rarhsay MacDonald had converted a hon etoee 
minority into a force aspiring for a al 
balance of power in the country. From that the 
fragmentation of the country as a political’ plat- 
form was but a step. The Muslim League has 
formally disowned the unity of the country. Its 
avowed and sole object is Pakistan. It is not a 
party in Indian politics. It is pledged to break 
up India. It is openly working to tear up the 
fabric of strength and unity which we have rear- 
ed up for centuries. It has adopted activities 
which, if pursued, will inevitably result in mar- 
ring the peace and harmony in the country. It 
conducts a persistent campaign to form a Muslim 
nation, and to destroy the basis of Indian Nation- 
alism. It hopes to exploit Islam for the political 
end of dominating the country either by its par- 
tition or by reducing the majority into a statu- 
tory equality. 

The scheme of Disruption is left sufficiently 
vague; but some of its features, which have al- 
ready been vouchsafed, disclose its sinister im- 
plications. These features are: 

First: Muslims all over India are a separate and 
single nation. 

Second: Muslims from a!l over India are entit) 
ed to one or more homelands where life and gov- 
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ernment are to be moulded according to Koranic 
principles, and where Urdu will be the national 
language. 

Third: The non-Muslim minorities in this Paki- 
stan and the Muslim minorities in the new Hin- 
dustan wil] have to look to the Pakistan govern- 
ment for protection, 

Said the Hon’ble Mr. Suhrawardy recently: 
“We wish to create homelands for the Muslim 
nation where we can fashion the world according 
to the tenets of our religion, where we can de- 
monstrate to the world how diverse communities, 
hitherto warring and suspicious of each other, can 
live in friendship, amity and in toleration and co- 
operation with each other for the common good.” 
The Pakistan Government is also to save the Mus- 
lims in Hindustan from the nightmare through 
which they recently passed, of course, under the 
Congress Governments. 

In short, Pakistan is to be the homeland of the 
Muslims, where the State will be an Islamic in- 
stitution. It will look after the non-Muslim popu- 
lation with tolerance, presumably of the Dacca 
and Sarghoda variety; and it will look after the 
Sudeten Muslims in Hindustan—possibly in the 
way that Hitler looked after the Sudeten Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia! 
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‘I will now examine the three claims:— 

Are Muslims from all over India a separate :and 
Muslim nation? 

A nation is a group of human beings who will 
themselves into a deliberate and conscious unity 
based on: the love of a single geographical unit, 
sustained by a tradition of heroic deeds perforin- 
ed by the group in the past, and rendered effect- 
ive by a habit of working together under the pres- 
sure of a single collective will. 

Are Muslims a Muslim nation or a part cf the 
wider unit, the Indian nation? The Muslims of 
India are a religious group, but as a group they 
have never related their unity to any specific part 
of India, but to the whole of India, just as the 
Hindus and the Sikhs do; that is, they feel that 
they are the sons of India in common with others. 
Muslims are not a wandering tribe seeking a 
homeland; they with others share the loyalty to 
one mother country. This common relationship 
to India as a whole is the result of racial unity; 
of the economic interdependence of all parts of 
India; of that cultural adjustment which has arisen 
out of centuries of common life. The so-called 
Muslim nation is therefore not a nation appro- 
priately so termed. 

The Muslims of India, again, as a whole, have 
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no exclusive common tradition of heroism, as 
against the others. Read any page of Indian his- 
tory you like. At no time during the last eight 
centuries after Kutbuddin Aibak downwards have 
the Muslims in India as a group fought the Hindus 
as a hostile group. The only time when the Mus- 
lim rulers ruled the bulk of the country was 
during the time of Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah- 
jehan, when the Imperial sway was supported by 
Hindus and Muslims alike. But Muslims of India 
as a whole have never in the course of our his- 
tory worked together under the pressure of a 
single collective will against the rest of India. 
‘Religious ‘antagonism did play a part; but in the 
end an adjustment had been brought about which 
recognised and accepted the differences in reli- 
gious rituals and respected them. ‘The claim that 
the Muslims in India are a separate national entity 
is therefore false historically, and false if the 
objective conditions of the present are examin- 
ed. 

On the contrary, if there is one constant effort 
of the Indian mind throughout the ages, it is to 
unite under the compelling conception of a single 
Motherland, be it called Aryavarta, Bharat, Hin- 
dustan or India. All great Indians of whom we 
are proud, in religion, literature, art or politics, 
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have realised their greatness in relation té6--Hin- 
dustan. The traditions which our ancestors have 
woven round us have made of the whole country 
a shrine to be worshipped. Again and again, we 
—~Hindus and Sikhs and Muslims alike—have ex- 
pressed ourselves through a single collective will. 
India, as a nation—Akhand Hindustan—is there- 
fore a living reality. 

But in the affairs of men, logic plays but a small 
part. A fanatical urge, a mass emotion, may. 
without achieving any lasting result, work tem- 
porary havoc. The Disruptionists hope that such 
temporary havoc, if ingeniously worked, would 
frighten men into conceding the vivisection of. 
India particularly on account of the unsettled 
conditions which would arise immediately after 
this war. 

The Disruptionists count on many factors in 
their favour. They hope to harness to their poli- 
tical ambition the religious zeal of the Muslim 
Community. They depend upon the Nationalist 
Muslims not gathering sufficient strength to in- 
fluence any appreciable portion of the Muslim 
masses. They count upon the disorganised Hin- 
dus to surrender under the pressure of violent 
outbursts of religious intolerance. They rely, in 
some distant way, upon the sympathy of the Mus- 
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lims of the Middle East. But more than that they 
count upon the British, who in their anxiety to 
keep back India from its destiny of national 
freedom may—it is expected—help them to dis- 
rupt the country when political adjustments take 
place after the War. 

They rely upon religious frenzy to achieve 
happy political results; but such frenzy, if roused 
to fury, can at most produce a recurring epide- 
mic of stray murder and arson. 

Such an epidemic, in the first place, cannot 
recur unless the governments of the day are un- 
willing or unable to enforce order promptly; and 
where such recurrence is common, Government 
tannot escape the charge of complicity, direct or 
indirect. 

But an epidemic of murder and arson, however 
virulent or connived at, cannot coerce a people to 
divide their country. It will only strengthen the 
weak and the wavering. A race, however timid, 
and disorganised—and those who look to religious 
frenzy for political salvation think that non-Mus- 
lims are such a race—will not look upon its mem- 
bers being knifed, its women dishonoured, or its 
shrines desecrated without developing a complex 
of determined resistance. The orgy of knifing 
which the Arabs and Jews indulged in in Pales- 
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tine led them nowhere, certainly not towards the 
solution of their troubles. The Dacca riots ‘have 
only led to Hindu stiffening. The Ahmedabad 
riots led to a similar result. There is a wide- 
spread feeling among the Hindus that they are in 
danger; that the British Government does not 
give them sufficient protection. Human ingenuity 
is limitless. If the instruments of violence do not 
suffice, the more far-reaching instruments of non- 
violent resistance, for instance, migration, non- 
cooperation, economic boycott, will be used. 

But in India centuries of adjustment has so 
balanced the communities that further internal 
strife cannot achieve a substantial shift in the 
balance of power. In provinces outside the Pun+ 
jab and Bengal, either the Hindus or the Muslims 
are in an over-whelming majority. Communal 
riots, if they take place on a large scale for a long 
time in such provinces, will have only one un- 
fortunate result. The minority will be crushed, 
or will have to migrate to safer places; a result 
which Muslims will not wish for in Bihar, Orissa, 
U.P., C.P., Bombay and Madras, and the Hindus 
certainly not in N.W.F. and Sind. 

That leaves Bengal and the Punjab. In Bengal 
there is a greater homogeneity between the Hin- 
dus and Muslims than elsewhere. Both come 
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from the same race, speak the same language, 
have a common dress. Both, in the villages, wear 
dhoti and grow the beard. The Hindus are 2.15 
crores, the Muslims 2.74 crores (1931 census). The 
present Pakistan movement led by some mem- 
bers of the Huq government is nothing but con- 
fessedly anti-Hindu. It is supported in office by 
British votes. Its communal excesses have re- 
mained uncontrolled. Its intentions are 
being carried out by British officers. 
Thus what looks like the strength of the 
Disruptionist movement in Bengal is solely due 
to British preference for the convenient Muslim 
to the political Hindu. 

« The uncertainties of political party strife in 
Bengal are also responsible for the weakening of 
resisting elements in Bengal. The Hindus in Ben- 
gal, inspite of their differences, have been stirred 
to their depths. The Nationalist Muslims, though 
few, are not quite without influence. And if 
Dacca is repeated—I hope if won’t be—Bengal will 
not allow itself to be terror-struck. A people as 
homogeneous as in Bengal, once awakened to the 
danger, will not stand any such bullying. 

In the Punjab, there is lack of neither strength 
nor caurage. The Sikhs stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the rest of us—the sword-arm of Akhand 
Hindustan. 
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There is a tendency to look upon the talk of 
Disruption as unreal. It is suggested that the. less 
we talk about the Disruptionists the greater will 
be the chance of achieving national unity and 
freedom; that insistence on Akhand Hindustan 
will weaken our will to fight for freedom. I have 
searched in vain for any sign which would justify 
this optimism. Those who think like this have 
forgotten the lessons of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury and have no eyes to see the reality which 
confronts them. So far back as 1919, Gandhiji 
put Hindu-Muslim unity in the forefront of our 
national programme. For twentytwo long years 
this one of the greatest men in history has cease- 
lessly worked for it. He toiled for the Khilafat. 
He fasted for Muslim friendliness. He taught 
millions of us to retain a national attitude under 
unspeakable provocation. 

But what is the situation today? He is held up 
as an enemy of Islamic ambitions. Modern Indian 
nationalism, of which he is the architect, is being 
sabotaged. Sukkur, Dacca, Sarghoda are but vio- 
lent reminders of the danger in store for the 
country. The Disruptionists prevented the coun- 
try from taking a big step forward on the road 
to Swaraj in 1939-40. The distrust between the 
two communities was never greater than now. 
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It ig no use ignoring facts. Disruption and na- 
tional integration are a contradiction in terms. 
India will never get a step nearer national freedom 
unless the separatist movement is successfully 
met. For, let us not forget that both Hindus and 
Muslims are indivisible parts of a single organism. 
This realization, therefore, has to be brought home 
to the Disruptionists. When Disruptionism is 
overcome, Swaraj will follow. 

If the Disruptionists speak the language of 
Hitler less and of reasonable men more, we can 
easily restore harmony of national life. Ours is 
a land of toleration and mutual adjustment. In 
‘the past we have never thought in terms of ma- 
jority and minority. Our culture admits the right 
of independent cultural development to every 
section within the frame work of an all India 
interdependence. With us unity is not intolerant 
uniformity, as in the West. But the language of 
appeasement has no appeal for the Disruption- 
ists. In order to win them over you must com- 
mand their respect. Indians must know to yield 
to no threats. We are here in this land by right 
of birth. We want to preserve it intact, for round 
it have been woven the associations of a Holy 
Land. There are causes which can be surrender- 
ed to no threat, abandoned for no logic. And the 
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integrity of our land is the greatest of such 
causes. * 

What have been the causes which have brought 
this importance to the Disruptionists? The Bri- 
tish of course are responsible in the first instance; 
but even they could not have succeeded in giving 
them importance had it not been for the latent 
existence of an urge. 

This urge is not the product of the Muslim 
mass-mind or of Muslim history; the Muslim 
masses, in many parts of India, still live happily 
with the Hindus. But it is born of the ambition 
of the Disruptionists to revive the days of Mus- 
lim domination in India rather than build up’ 
national greatness on the joint efforts of both 
Hindus and Muslims. They have felt it to be their 
destiny. They are inspired by a new vision. 


This vision is not a figment of the imagina- 
tion. It is based on a calculated estimate of our 
weaknesses. We are timid. We are disorganised. 
We lack the heroic fervour to stand by Truth, 
and to die for it. I lay the blame of the Pakistan 
movement, not so much upon the Disruptionists, 
but on the rest of us who have by our inability 
to unite and stand firm by our convictions opened 
up a prospect of easy conquest. 
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I know there will be many amongst you who 
will question the truth of what I am:stating. 
But, however unpalatable the truth, I must say 
it: From cut of the weakness of the Hindus and 
the Sikhs the Disruptionists want to erect a throne 
for themselves in this country. 


If you have any doubts, I will ask you to pon- 
der over a few straightforward questions: 

Have you, the Punjabis, the most vitally con- 
cerned of all people in India, presented a united 
front against Disruption? Between Hindus and 
Sikhs you are 1.13 crores in the Punjab; you have 
not been able to join hands so far, even when 
the integrity of the land is in danger. The Sana- 
tanists and the Arya Samajists in the Punjab 
stand apart. The Sikhs and the Hindus have yet 
to make up their quarrels. The high-class Hindus 
and the Harijans have not bridged the gulf which 
separates them. 

I ask further: Why have the Nationalist Mus- 
lims not approached the Muslim masses telling 
them of the dangers of disruption? Why have 
they not condemned from every platform the 
excesses which their co-religionists have perpe- 
trated against the Hindus at Sukkur, Dacca, 
Ahmedabad and Sarghoda? 
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I ask still further: Why does not every man 
in this ‘country get himself ready to stand firm 
for the land which he loves? There are hun- 
dreds and thousands of institutions in this coun- 
try which work for the physical redemption of 
our race, but they have not been co-ordinated so 
as to teach our young men to stand firm and 
serve the integrity of the land they worship. 

I ask again: How is it that we have lost the 
art of resistance? We bend our knees to the 
foreigner; we tremble before the threats of the 
bully; we decide to live at any cost, even at the 
cost of self respect. Why do we not make up 
our minds, as all great people have done, that on 
the question of the integrity of the country there 
can be no wavering, no compromise? 

The Disruptionists depend upon the British to 
divide the country for them. Mr. Jinnah went so 
far as to give the British a warning that if they 
won't divide the country someone else would 
The British have strengthened the unity of this 
country for over a century for their own 
benefit. As things stand at present, they will not 
be a party to India’s disruption after the War for 
the benefit of the Disruptionists. To them a sin- 
gle India is too valuable to be lost for reasons of 
temporary diplomacy. But one cannot be sure. 
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It will be foolish to rule out the possibility of the 
British diplomacy, in the name of minorities or 
any one of the political shibboleths of Western 
Imperialism, trying to set India on the path of 
disruption. 

I welcome the day when attempts will be made 
to force disruption on us. Then the strength and 
the power of resistance which the hypnotism of 
British rule has robbed us of, will return to us. 
Then we will have nothing but our innate power 
and tenacity left. Then we will not quarrel 
among ourselves over party elections, over the 
loaves and fishes of office, over the things of this 
world. It will be the hour of our supreme trial; 
and the hour of our triumph, too. There will be 
no mistaking of the issues then. We will then 
acquit ourselves like men, not slaves; for, then we 
would have known what it is to live and die for 
the Motherland 

You know what Akhand Hindustan stands for. 
It stands for the stupendous phenomenon of In- 
dian culture: the culture born in prehistoric 
times, growing from strength to strength through 
the vicissitudes of six thousand years; gathering 
speed, intensity and expanse; rolling down the 
stretches of time like Mother Ganges during the 
floods. It stands for the supreme message of deli- 
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verance of the human race: the message of life 
over death, of the triumph of ideas over appe- 
tites, of the victory of the moral order over the 
law of the jungle which the world worships; of 
the ultimate vindication of the Divine in man. 

I know that this message is immortal; I know 
too that Akhand Hindustan, the living embodi- 
ment of this message, will not, cannot die. 
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“Hilstoriss of India 


pare are a number of works bearing the 
title “History of India”; there are plenty of 
monographs on its special subjects; but the pro- 
gress of India through the ages is still to be pre- 
sented in a proper perspective and with an Indian 
‘outlook. The time has arrived when India is 
entitled to have histories written afresh from an 
Indian point of view. A nation’s evolution can 
rightly be understood only by those who can 
appreciate the genius behind its historical deve- 
lopment. 

A history of India, in the first instance, means 
the history of that country which we, in modern 
times, know as India; not of a kingdom, a race, 
a community or a conquering corporation; nor of 
an India defined by fluctuating political bound- 
aries. For the purposes of history, India cannot, 
therefore, mean the India under British rule; the 
Hindustan of Muslim chroniclers; or the Indoi of 
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the Greeks; or the Aryavarta as recognised by the 
authors of any particular century. 

The word ‘country’ has a deeper significance 
than merely the space enclosed within geogra- 
phical boundaries or those created by political 
conquests. A country, no doubt, has for its basis 
a unit created by nature, not by man. India as 
a distinct country is formed by the Himalayas 
and the Hindukush, the Vindhya and the Ghats, 
and the sea line from Karachi to Caicutta. This 
is not a new conception; it was known to ancient 
writers who defined its boundaries. This India 
alone can be the scientific basis of its history. Its 
physical features are sufficiently distinctive to 
separate it from the surrounding territories and 
have been determinative of the physique, outlook, 
life and culture of persons residing in it. 

The test of a country’s distinctiveness is there- 
fore the existence of characteristic geographical 
determinants which shape its life, for it is those 
determinants which completely mark off, say, the 
Indian from the Chinese, the Afghan and the 
Persian. 

No doubt India is a country because of its geo- 
graphical distinctiveness; but it is something 
more than and distinct from the part of the earth 
geographically called India. A country is a unity 
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conceived in terms of its inhabitants created not 
only by geographical determinants, but ‘by his- 
torical vicissitudes and the imponderable forces 
which shape social life and institutions. Most 
of our histories are chronicles of one province or 
the other; of some ruling dynasties; of the king- 
dom of Delhi; of the rise and fall of the Moghul 
Empire or of the rise of the British Empire and 
its stabilisation. Despite their tempting titles, 
every one of them falls far short of being the true 
history of India. 

A proper history of India cannot be merely the 
story of the exploits of its kings or conquerors: 
that would be the province of historical romances 
or’ laudatory works by court chroniclers. Such 
exploits no doubt would form part of the history 
of the country but only in so far as they enrich 
the race memory of the country by creating 
traditions which shape and stimulate collective 
action. 

A proper history, again, cannot mean only a 
record of the rise and fall of states within a 
country unless they have a determinative influ- 
ence on the life and future of the people. Such 
a history cannot exclude a record of the litera- 
ture, thought and culture which are vital facets 
of a people’s life; nor a survey of its social and 
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political institutions, for they provide the regu- 
lative structure within which the people live, 
move ahd have their being. ~ 

‘To be a history in the true sense of the word 
the work must be the story of the people inhabit- 
ing a country. It must be a record of their life 
from age to age presented through the life and 
achievement of men whose exploits become the 
beacon lights of tradition; through characteristic 
reaction Of the people to physical and economic 
conditions; through political change and vicissi- 
tudes which create the forces and conditions which 
operate upon life; through characteristic social 
institutions, beliefs and forms; through literary: 
and artistic achievements; through the move- 
ments of thought which from time to time helped 
or hindered the growth of collective harmony; 
through those values which the people have ac- 
cepted or reacted to and which created or shaped 
their collective will through the efforts of the 
people to will themselves into an organic unity. 
The central purpose of a history must, therefore, 
be to investigate and unfold the values which 
age after age have inspired the inhabitants of a 
country to develop their collective will and to 
express it through the manifold activities of their 
life. Such a history of India is still to be written. 
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Most of our histories of India suffer from a 
lack of perspective. They deal with certain 
events and periods not from the Indian point of 
view, but from that of some source to which they 
are partial and which by its very nature is load- 
ed against India. The treatments of such events 
and periods become disproportionately large and 
detailed, leaving a distorted impression of the 
times. 

To take an instance, the Cambridge Shorter 
History of India edited by Mr. Dodwell, one of 
the best written of our histories, consists of three 

parts, 

' Part I which deals with a period commencing 
before 2000 B.C. and ending by about 1000 A.D. 
is hurriedly sketched in 201 pages. This part 
does not give the history of a people, but a 
narrative of a few kings and their conquests un- 
related to the collective life of India. 

Part II is not a history of India at all. It is a 
narrative of Muslim conquests largely based on 
material supplied by the admirers of the con- 
querors. This is certainly not a history of the 
people of India who resisted the foreign invaders 
and absorbed them in the life of the country. It 
does not give the picture of how the Indians re- 
acted to the vicissitudes which befell the country 
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between 1186 and 1400 A.D., nor of the great 
synthe’is which arose in the country as a result 
of the Muslim impact. 

Part III entitled “British India” takes up 421 
pages and can more correctly be styled the history 
of European conquests in India. Out of 908 pages 
of the book, 386 are taken up with the achieve- 
ments of the British from 1740 to 1920. These 
pages do not give us what the real India was 
during the last 180 years; what it saw, felt and 
suffered; how it reacted and adjusted to foreign 
influence; and what organisation and values it 
created out of the impact. The historian stands 
outside India and tells us of what others did to 
India. What India did to others or with herself 
receives little attention. Surely this is not a 
history of India. 

This lack of perspective arises from the inability 
of the historian to keep before his mind the 
central fact that the subject of treatment is India 
and not any specific set of conquests. It also arises 
by giving undue importance to the well preserved 
annals of outside countries, thus giving the his- 
tory of this country the form of achievements by 
those whe claim to have conquered the country 
and whose admirers were fortunate enough to 
have their works preserved by time. 
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It could be said for such treatment that at 
present there are not sufficient materials avail- 
able for an even treatment of all periods of Indian 
history. This is no doubt partially true. But the 
episodes dn which foreign materials are plentiful 
should be treated in a separate book or note, and 
not as parts of a history of the country which 
has to be viewed from its own point of view and 
with a true sense of perspective. 

For instance, again, out of 27 pages in the 
Shorter Cambridge History which dea] with the 
rise of the first great Indian Empire (700 B.C.— 
149 B.C.) so many as seven pages are devoted to 
‘“an unsuccessful raid on a slice of the country by 
a Greek invader which lasted only for some 
months and left no permanent impression behind. 
This kind of treatment is sure to result in a dis- 
torted view of the history of the period. The 
same could be said of the last 175 pages which 
look very much like a summary of the adminis- 
trative reports of the Government of India from 
1858 to 1919, in which we find Dadabhai Naoroji 
referred to not even once and Mahatma Gandhi 
only once and that as ‘Mr. M. R. Gandhi’! 
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Organic Periods of India’s Past 





TRUE historical perspective can be main- 

tained only under certain conditions: 

(a) Attention must first be given to materials 
available in India. 

(b) Foreign sources should be scrupulously 
examined and tested with reference to 
Indian sources. Episodes should not be 
given disproportionate importance just 
because ample materials are available 
for dealing with them at length. 

(c) The history should be divided into 
periods which are organic. 

A period may be called organic only when it 
begins with the coming into operation of new 
forces and conditions; when throughout that 
period the same forces and conditions continue to 
influence the country; and when at its end those 
forces and conditions lose their strength and 
vitality, 
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Dynastic changes, if they do not materially 
bring into play new forces, are not sufficient to 
justify the splitting up of a period. 

FIRST PERIOD: 
The Early Aryan Conquests: The Birth 
of Indian Culture. 

The first period of our history would cover a 
period from Divodasa to Sisunaga. 

The contempt in which historical traditions in 
India are held by some scholars is largely res- 
ponsible for a sketchy treatment of our early 
period during which the foundations of social 
structure and culture were laid. This contempt 
is all the more unmerited because of the vasi 
material which the labours of Indian and Euro- 
pean scholars have now brought to the surface. 

From the wars of Divodasa to Sisunaga, possibly 
a period of about 1,000 years, the life in the coun- 
try was organised by collective effort on the part 
of the whole community. 

The history of this period will have to dea) 
first with the language, and the people called 
Aryans, and their home. The principal features 
of this period are: the rise and growth of Aryan 
power; the early social and religious institutions 
of the people; the birth of the values which later 
shaped the Indian culture; the tribes which 
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merged into one homogeneous people; the Dasyu: 
and their relations with the Aryans; Divodasa’s 
conquest of Sambara; the civil war between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra and the Dasarajna; the 
Haihaya power and the foundation of Mahismat: 
by Sahasrarjuna; its destruction by Rama the 
Bhrgu; the rise of Janamejaya, the son of Parik- 
sita and the fall of Kurus and Janaka of Videha: 
the spread of Aryan power and culture upto the 
Narmada; the social and religious adjustments 
consequent on this conquest; the consolidation of 
the Bharatas; the birth of social and religious 
institutions, castes, Asramas and Yajnas; Aryan 
colonization of the south. 
During this period the conditions were created 
by : 
(a) the victorious advance of Aryans; 
(b) the impact between the Aryan and the 
non-Aryan cultures; 
(c) the new social adjustment between the 
Aryans and the non-Aryans; 
(d) the spread of the values on which the 
Aryan culture was based. 
SECOND PERIOD: 
The First Empire of India: the Age 
of Organisation. 
A distinct period of history begins from Sisu- 
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naga: (7th century B.C.), who founded an empire 
and ruled from Jarasandha’s capital, Rajagrha, 
near Patna, and ends with Pusyamitra (149 B.C.). 

It is a period of about 500 years of more or less 
continuoas imperia] sway notwithstanding dynas- 
tic changes and would attest to a record of power, 
organisation and culture. 

Bimbisara (540-490 B.C.) and Ajatasatru (490- 
460 B.C.), Candragupta (322 B.C.), Asoka (274 or 
273-232 B.C.) and Pusyamitra (185-149 B.C.) were 
not solitary conquerors, but some of a series of 
great empire builders who maintained an un- 
broken continuity of imperial rule. 

When the period commenced, the Mahajana- 
fadas were at the height of their power. The 
philosophic tendencies which later moulded the 
cultural outlook would begin about the same time 
with Kapila. It was also the age of Srauta and 
Grhya-Sutras; of the growth of Puranic literature; 
of the institutes beginning from Manu and ending 
with Yajnavalkya; of linguistic achievements as 
seen in Panini and Bhasa. 

From the Indian point of view, this is the first 
period of political, social and religious organi- 
sation on an all-India basis. Persian and Greek 
raids would he the incidents, and not the main 
theme of this period. The death of Pusyamitra 
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synchronised with the disappearance of the domi- 
nant position of Magadha. A new era was then 
ushered in. 

Correlated annals of this unbroken greatness 
seen on the background of Indian life should con- 
stitute a history of the period; not fragmentary 
notes on Indian dynasties shaded at intervals 
with the lines of foreign raids disproportionately 
broad and long. 

But our historians generally split up this age 
into three or four dynastic periods and draw on 
Greek materials to enlarge a temporary raid by 
a great Greek invader and his hurried with- 
drawal from the country into a historical episode 
overshadowing everything, and thus destroy .a 
true perspective. 

During tnis period the conditions were created 
by: 

(a) the existence in the country of one pre- 
dominant military and political agency; 

(b) the spread of the Indian culture as a 
world culture; 

(c) the organisation of society into inter- 
dependent castes instead of races through- 
out the country; 

(d) the expression of culture through art, 
literature and codes; 
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(é) the intellectual impulse generated by an 
urge to solve the problems of human 
bondage and misery, leading to great 
humanitarian movements, 

Some histories still enliven the history of this 
period by the purple patch of what is called the 
invasion of India by Darius. I£ it took place at 
all it was a temporary frontier encroachment on 
the Indian soil. In two inscriptions praising his 
greatness the court historian mentions ‘India’ as 
the twentieth Satrapi of his empire. India in 
this record did not mean modern India; it meant 
the Indus region. According to Vincent Smith, 
it must have comprised of the course of Indus 
‘from Kalabag to the sea at the highest, a slice of 
the modern Punjab and Sind. There are no 
materials to establish that the indus valley 
formed part of the empire of Darius till 516 B.C. 
nor is there any evidence to show how long it 
continued to form part of the empire after the 
death of Darius. One fact, however, is certain 
that Darius did not cross the Indus or come in 
contact with the growing power of Magadha. 

Alexander’s invasion, in fact, consisted of : 


(a) a raid on the Punjab, undertaken possibly 
to help the Hindu king of Gandhara; 

(b) the defeat of some kings and tribes which 
occupied parts of the province; 
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(c) advance upto the Bias and a hasty re- 

‘treat by the sea without venturing 

to measure strength with the Imperial 
Nandas; 

(d) the recognition of Poros of the Punjab 
and Ambhi of Taksasila as independent 
kings; 

(e) expulsion of Greek forces by Candra- 
gupta. 

This so-called invasion was, however, but a 
raid of a part of the modern Punjab successfully 
repulsed by Indians possibly under the enter- 
prising lead of the young chieftain Candragupta. 
But the victory of this Indian warrior becomes 
in the hands of our historians a brief epilogue to 
an epic account of the Greek valour. 

This obscure conqueror, it must be noted, then 
became an emperor; brought the whole of India 
under his sway; inflicted on Alexander’s succes- 
sor, Seleucus, when he sought to retrieve the lost 
‘honour of the Greeks, a crushing defeat and an- 
nexed a large part of Ariana to his empire. 

THIRD PERIOD: 
Age of International Contacts and Cultural 
Expansion. 
(150 B.C.—320 A.D.) 
The third period would begin with the decline 
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of the Sunga power and would end about 320 A.D. 
when Candragupta I founded the Gupta Empire. 


It was an age of international contacts, and 
cultural expansion; of the spread of the 
great religions, cultural movements, Saivism, 
Buddhism, Bhagavatadharma and Jainism in and 
out of India; of extensive cultural contact with 
Tamil Nad, Ceylon and Andhra (2nd century 
B.C.) and the colonisation of outlying parts. 


Politically it was a struggle for supremacy bet- 
ween different kingdoms. It saw the rise of seve- 
ral great kingdoms under Kharavela of Kalinga 
(c.. 150 B.C.) under the Andhra Satakarnis (c. 
200 B.C. to c. 250 A.D.) and later of the rise of 
the Nagas, Bharasaivas; Pallavas and the Vaka- 
takas. It saw the raids of the Scythians, Indo- 
Parthians and Indo-Bactrians and their complete 
absorption in Indian society; of the Yueh-chis 
under their great leaders, Wima Kadphises (78 
A.D.) and Kaniska; of the Western Ksatrapas and 
their successors. It saw also their absorption in 
the life of the country. 

During this period the conditions were created 
by: 

(a) the absence of any central political and 

military contro}; 
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(b) the invasion by, and the absorption of, 
foreign races; 

(c) the spread of Indian intellectual, religious 
and cultural movements in and outside 
the country, and the consequent birth of 
greater India. 


FOURTH PERIOD: 


The Second Indian Empire (320 A.D. to 650 A.D.): 
The Golden Age of India, 


This is one continuous period of power, strength 
and culture.. The era commenced with Chandra- 
gupta I. It reached its zenith in the reigns of 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta Il, the Vikra- 
maditya. His imperial line ended with Buddha- 
gupta in 500 A.D. There is, however, no justifi- 
cation for the conclusion that the line of 
emperors became extinct with him. There is 
evidence that there was an unbroken succession 
of imperial Guptas. 

500 A.D. Death of Buddhagupta. 

510 Battle of Airakina between Bhanu- 
gupta Baladitya and the Huns. 

510-511 A.D. Succession of Bhanugupta Baladitya 
Ii. 

511-512 Fall of Malwa; Toramana, the Hun 
in Magadha. 
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512-526 Mihirakula emperor of Northern 


India. 

527 Defeat and Capture of Mihirakula 
by Baladitya II. 

530-535 ‘ Yasovarman Visnuvardhana acquires 


imperial sway. 
535-550 Kumaragupta III succeeds. 
550-554 Isanavarman of Maukharis holds 
imperial sway. 
554-570 Sarvavarman, 
600-605 Prabhakaravarman of Thanesvar, 
606-646 Harsavardhana becomes Emperor. 

This period saw great achievements in the field 
of literature, art, science and architecture. It saw 
thé rise of Bhagavatadharma and Puranic move- 
ments to their zenith and the consolidation of the 
administrative, political and social structure 
which maintained the integrity of Indian life in 
spite of later vicissitudes. 

Pataliputra and Ujjayini became the twin me- 
tropolis of India under this dynasty, from where 
the whole of the country north of the Narmada 
was directly governed. This period is one and 
continuous, broken up only by the temporary 
raids of the Huns. The Imperial structure which 
the Guptas had built up, however, remained un- 
broken. Progress of science was maintained. The 
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literature, art and culture evolving on their own 
lines reached their height and no new forces or 
conditions came into existence. 

The Vakatakas (first half of the 5th cent. A.D. 
to the middle of the 6th cent. A.D.), once the 
allies of the Guptas, were powerful in the centre, . 
the Pallavas (350-740 A.D.) in the south. 

The South saw a renaissance on account of the 
impact of the northern cultural forces, and Indian 
culture continued to spread to foreign lands. 

During this period the conditions were created 
by: 

(a) the existence of a central political and mili- 
tary power and the consequent strength- 
ening of the social and economic organisa- 
tion; 

(b) the intensification of all intellectual, reli- 
gious and cultural movements of the 
country and the growth of their distinc- 
tive national aspects; 

(c) the organisation of Caturvarnya as more 
effective but less fluid social institution; 

(a) the growth of the Bharatavarsa conscious- 
ness; 

(e) the comparative immunity from external 
irruptions and internal dissensions. 
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FIFTH PERIOD: 
Struggle for Imperial Sway: Age of Cultural 
Stagnation. 
(650 A.D.—1175 A.D.) 

The next period would begin about 650 with 
the disappearance of the Empire of Sri Harsa 
and would end with 1175 when Muhammad of 
Ghur first invaded India. It saw the rise of vari- 
ous kingdoms: of Nepal (600-1325); of Kashmir 
(630-1339); of the Gurjars of Kanauj and the 
Gurjara Pratihara empire (700-1027); of Rastra- 
kutas (8th century-—-973); of Cauhans (8th cen- 
tury—1301); of Pala kings of Bengal (735-1199); 
‘of the Chalukyas of Gujarat (9861-1297) and Dak- 
khan (550-1190); of Colas (8th century—1074); of 
Pandyas (700-920); of Kadambas (340-1327); of 
Kalingas; of Kalachuris of Chedi ($th-12th cent.) 
and the Chandels: of Jejakabhukti (9th century— 
1203); and of Paramaras of Malwa (9th century— 
1065). _ 

This age saw the invasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, which provides a glorious record of In~ 
dian resistance. In spite of a short-lived occupa- 
tion of a part of the North-West by foreigners, 
fhe country on the whole remained undisturbed 
by them. Life continued as before; no new forces 
or conditions came into existence. 
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During this period the conditions were created 
by: 

(a) unsuccessful struggle for imperial supre- 

macy by kings of many provinces; 

(b) the birth of provincial consciousness as a 
result of provincial rivalries and strug- 
gles; 

(c) the stagnation of the intellectual, religious 
and literary forces in the country; 

(d) the spread of these forces in the interior 
of each province as each provincial capi- 
tal tried to be a centre of culture. 

SIXTH PERIOD: 
The age of Resistance and Cultural Decadence. 
(1175 A.D.—1400 A.D.) 

This period of history begins about 1175 ar 
Mahmud Ghori first invaded India and ends with 
the destruction of the kingdom of Delhi by Tai- 
mur in 1399. From the Indian point of view this 
is clearly the age of resistance; of fearful impact 
between the Indian and foreign elements; and 
of cultural decadence. During this period Indian 
kings resisted foreign invasions tenaciously. The 
kingdom of Delhi was founded; but in spite of 
the strenuous efforts, it could not be converted 
into an Empire. New kings who owed no alle- 
giance to Indian culture swayed the sceptre of 
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Indiar kings. Buddhism disappeared from the 
land. New social and cultural problems arose 
and were adjusted. People migrated to the South 
in search of security. In the South this was an 
era of the empire of Hoysalas, Colas, and Vijaya- 
nagar. 

The conditions during this period were created 

by: 

(a) foreign invasions and the founding of the 
central military camp at Delhi by fo- 
reigners; 

(b) drastic changes in the technique of war- 
fare, involving recurring disasters to the 
people and vast inter-provincial migra- 
tions in search of safety; 

(c) the destruction of the schools of culture in 
their capitals; 

(d) the protective stiffening of the social frame- 
work; 

(e) displacement of Sanskrit as the language 
of Courts in provinces ruled by Muslims; 

(f) impact between the Indian and Persian 
cultures; and 

(g) the coming into existence of an Indian 
community which respected no canon or 
sanction universally accepted so far in 
India. 
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SEVENTH PERIOD: 
The Third Empire of India: The Age of New 
Adjustments: The Renaissance. 
€1399 A.D.—1700 A.D.) 

Breaking up of the kingdom of Delhi. Kingdoms 
of the South: Gujarat, Khandesh and Malwa. 
Rise of Vijayanagar. Intercourse between the 
two communities: Hindu and Muslim. 

Birth of Hiridi language. The Indo-Mushm 
culture of the North. 

The movement from Ramanand to Raidas 1s 
one and uniform, absorbing foreign elements and 
reasserting the essential values of Indian Cul- 
ture. Ramanand (1350), Kabira (1396-1519); Rai 
das; Guru Nanak (1469-1545), Tulsidas (1532- 
1623). Bhakti: Madhvendra (c. 1485), Caitanya 
(1486-1533), Vallabha (1479-1531), Sanatana and 
Rupagoswami. Literary renaissance im the In- 
dian languages. 

Akbar to Shahjahan (1556-1658). Akbar’s cul- 
tural synthesis. Indian renaissance at the zenith. 
Hindu Muslim co-operation in founding the em- 
pire. 

Aurangzeb’s sectarian bias (1658-1707), the fall 
of the Moghul Empire and the rise of Shivaji. 

The conditions during this period were created 
by: 
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(a) the sympathetic intercourse between Mus- 
lims and Hindus and the absence of 

alignments on purely religious basis; 

(b) the, military and political domination of the 
Moghul Empire based on a close co-ope- 
ration between Hindus and Muslims and 
the comparative control over provincial 
strife; 

(c) the segregation of the politica) influence 
into the narrowest possible compass; 

(d) a new renaissance and the birth of new jn- 
tellectual religious and cultural forces in 
the country; 

{e) economic revival; 

(f) the stabilisation of life. 

EIGHTH PERIOD: 

The Age of Cultural Decadence: Struggle for 
Imperial Power between Hindus and the 
British: British Conquest of India. 

(1700 A.D.—1857 A.D.) 

Attempts were made from 1675 to found Hindu 
empires in the country. In 1674 Shivaji was 
crowned king. In 1675 Guru Govindsingh found- 
ed the Khalsa. In 1681, the Rajputs revolted 
against Delhi. These efforts were ultimately des- 
troyed in 1857 when the so-called Mutiny, which 
was in fact the last military struggle to throw 

off foreign rule, was crushed by the British. 
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1757 Plassey and the rise of foreign power in 
the country. 

1761 Paniput: the break up of the Hindu effort 
at founding an empire. 

1857 Mutiny: the end of the old epoch. 

During this period the conditions were created 
by the chaotic state of affairs in the country on 
account of: 

(i) the break up of the central control of the 
Moghul Empire; 

(ii) the unsuccessful attempts of the Maratha 
power to found a predominant authority in the 
country; 

(iii) the attempts of foreign powers to found 
such an authority and the success of British at- 
tempts. 

NINTH PERIOD: 
The Rise of Nationalism: The Age of Foreign 
Domination. 
(1858 A.D.—1940 A.D.) 

The birth of new conditions and forces. The 
problems of peace under the foreign army of 
occupation. 

Cultural and intellectual impact between India 
and the West. A new renaissance. New Cultural 
synthesis: Ram Mohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi. 

Congress: (1885-1940). The rise of Nationalism. 
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The strengthening of collective will. Political 
struggles. A fresh struggle for Independence. 
The influence of British liberalism and reorganisa- 
tion of mass life. 

The coriditions during this period were created 

by: 

(a) peace and protective unity imposed by the 
British; 

(b) the economic draining of the country and 
the changes in the standard of life; 

(c) the impact of Western Culture and the 
birth of new and intensive intellectual 
and cultural forces resulting in a renais- 
sance; 

(d) closer contact between all parts of the 
country under modern conditions; 

(e) the birth of Indian Nationalism and the col- 
lective attempt at securing political free- 
dom; 

(f) as an antithesis to (e) the strengthening of 
provincial and communal consciousness 
as political forces; 

(g) international influences. 
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XI 
An Age Of Resistance 


HE treatment of the Arab invasion by 

Muhammad bin Kasim (712) and the inva- 
sion of Mahmud of Ghazni in our present histories 
show considerable lack of perspective. 

Muhammad bin Kasim established Arab 
authority in Sind which, however, was over- 
thrown in 871 A.D. 

Again, if properly examined and tested, many 
of the exploits of Mahmud of Ghazni were mili- 
tary raids, the nature and extent of which are 
only attested in the first instance by the court his- 
torians of Ghazni and later by devout Muslim 
chroniclers whose knowledge was one-sided, and 
whose outlook acquired by a desire tv satisfy the 
pride of their masters or the zeal of bigots. 

From the Indian point of view Jaipal’s and his 
sons’ resistance to the overwhelming forces of 
Mahmud is a glorious chapter in our history. In 
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spite of his military genius and his overwhelm- 
ing army the great conqueror could only annex 
a part of the Punjab to his empire and was fierce- 
ly ppposed by a confederacy of Northern Indian 
kings, which succeeded in forcing him back and 
rendering India immune from foreign invasions 
till 1175. Within fifteen years of his death a con- 
siderable portion of his acquisitions was recaptur- 
ed. 


Mahmud, no doubt, looted temples and broke 
idols when on his raiding incursion. But icono- 
clastic zeal was not his principal motive as sug- 
gested by Muslim chroniclers; it was conquest. 
First, he did annex the Punjab where he could 
do so; secondly, he was not a fanatic and not anti- 
Hindu. Hindus played an important part in his 
victories over Ilak Khan. He allowed Hindus to 
observe their religious observances in Ghazni it- 
self. Sewan Rai and Tilak were his trusted Hindu 
generals. Later annals written by enthusiasts to 
paint Mahmud ‘the sword of Islam’ evidently had 
to supply the motive of iconoclastic zeal to cover 
the basic fact that his raids, in spite of super- 
human efforts, did not result in conquest. 


Take for instance Mahmud’s invasion of Soma- 
natha. A critical examination of the authorities 
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both Indian and foreign justify only the follow- 
ing conclusions. 

(a) About 1025 Mahmud invaded Gujarata 
passing through a desert rather than face 
the Indian kings to his left; 

(b) He had to return through the desert of 
Kaccha as he was pressed in the rear by 
the forces of Bhima of Anahilvad Pa- 
tana; 

(c) He looted the temple of Somanatha at Pra- 
bhasa; 

(d) The political continuity of Gujarata through 
which he passed continued exactly as be- 
fore. The interruption was not sufficient 
to be noticed by the Indian historians, 
Hemacandra (1089-1173), Somesvara 
(1184-1254) and Merutunga (c. 1306). 

(e) After the invasions, Bhima was powerful, 
entrenched in authority in Gujarata, Sau- 
rastra and Kaccha. His grant of a vil- 
lage in Kaccha in 1030 A.D, and the com- 
pletion of Adinatha’s temple at Abu by 
his minister Vimala in 1032 A.D. prove 
that Gujarata took no time to recover 
from the shock of the invasion, even if 
one was administered. 

The invasion of Somanatha has many elements 
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common with Napoleon’s march to and retreat 
from Moscow. Both were ambitious raids; both 
ended in disaster. Napoleon had only to face 
nature; Mahmud preferred to face the wrath of 
nature rather than his enemies. But in describ- 
ing the march to Moscow the Russian historians 
would not take the French point of view. In 
India, however, Indian historians write from the 
point of view of the admirers of the invader. 


THE KINGDOM OF DELHI, 
(1186-1300) 

During this period the kingdom of Delhi be- 
‘Came a new factor in history. First, it was a 
kitigdom which derived its momentum from out- 
side the country; secondly, it was dommated by 
foreign element and outlook; thirdly, it was cha- 
racterized by a technique different from what 
prevailed before. 

After Kaniska (1st century A.D.), Kutbuddin 
Aibak’s (1196-1210) was the first successful at- 
tempt by foreigners to found a kingdom. The 
attempt took the shape of military raids by Mu- 
hammad Ghori, first from Bhur (1175), next from 
Budaun (1189), and then from Delhi (1193). In 
1210 when Aibak died the kingdom comprised 
only of Delhi, Ajmere, Budaun and the surround- 
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ing tracts, and of military camps at Hansi, Meerut 
and Sialkot. Sind was then independent unde 
the Sumra kings, who were Rajput converts. 
Multan, the Punjab and Bengal had declared. 
themselves independent. The Hindus of Delhi, 
Budaun, Oudh and Benares had already com- 
menced a struggle for independence, 

Iltutmish (1211-1236) had to spend twenty-five 
years of unabated effort to re-establish temporary 
military supremacy over some of the resisting 
Indian kings. His conquests, like Aibak’s, were 
ceaseless military operations made with the aid 
of foreign mercenaries or armies lorally raised. 
On his death the Muslim military governors of 
Oudh, Budaun, Multan, Hansi, Lahore and Bengal 
threw in their lot with the people and became in- 
dependent of Delhi. 

The kingdom of Delhi acquired a sort of impe- 
rial status in the time of Allauddin Khilji (1296- 
1316) and Mahmud Tughlukh (1325-1351). But 
theirs also were mil:tary operations against rebel- 
lious governors and resisting Hindu kings. They 
could not keep back the raiding Moghuls who 
broke into the country time and again. On their 
deaths, their efforts resulted in nothing but com- 
paratively small accretions to the kingdom of 
Delhi. In 1398 when Taimur raided Delhi, the 
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kingdom of Delhi was dissolved for all practical 
purposes. 

The kingdom of Delhi under the Saiyad and the 
Lodi dynasties (1414-1526) was very restricted in 
power. ‘No Allauddin Khilji or Mahmud 
Tughlukh appeared during this century to relieve, 
by great military achievements, the monotony of 
palace intrigues and recurring revolts. A nar- 
rative of these operations, intrigues and revolts, 
in which the kings of Delhi spent their lives -is 
by no.means the history of India during that 
period. 

During this period there were several kingdoms 
ef the same size in the country as Delhi, and 2 
few much larger, all warring with one another 
and. swelling or shrinking with each generation. 
Their history is equally important, 

‘Two new factors have to be considered, viz.: 
(a) the rise and growth of the conscious and un- 
conscious processes by which India resisted or 
absorbed foreign influences; and (b) the appear- 
ance of changes which the new conditions 
wrouglitt in Indian life. 

From the Indian point of view, the country as 
a.whole resisted the efforts at subjugation made 
by: Dethi; and, as a result, after 213 years (1186+ 
1399} of ceaseless effort the kings of Delhi did 
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not succeed in establishing anything except a 
small kingdom. The story of that resistance is 
the true political history of India of the peried. 

This resistance had a two-fold aspect: (a) the 
military resistance against subjugation; and (b) 
the cultural and social resistance against foreign 
influences. 

Aibak was no doubt a foreign general who con- 
quered territories in the interests of a foreign 
master, but no sooner did he conquer them than 
he cast his lot with the country and became the 
ruler of a local kingdom. Iltutmish was not the 
agent of any foreign power ruling in the latter's 
interest. He was for all purposes an Indian king. 
The governing oligarchy called the Forty—which 
once was foreign—soon lost its alien outlook. 
Many of its members married Indians and in the 
next generation lost sense of identity which 
they might have had with any foreign country. 

The Muslim historians attribute to most of the 
great kings of Delhi a motive to wage a holy war 
for the spread of Islam. This motive attributed 
ex post facto by enthusiastic literary men of a 
subsequent age is not borne out by facts. Con- 
quest, not spread of Islam, was the prime motive 
of these conquerors and in making and consolidat- 
ing their conquests they always sought alliances 
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with Hindus. No doubt they relied upon religious 
fervour to inspire enthusiasm among their Mus- 
lim armies or to claim the loyalty of any doubt- 
ful Muslim chief. Again, no doubt conversion to 
Islam was a passport to favours and office, and 
was resorted to by the helpless or the opportu- 
nists. But on the whole, many of them do not 
appear to have shown any anxiety to alloy mili- 
tary triumphs with religious fanaticism. On the 
contrary, there were constant attempts to enlist 
the sympathy of Hindu allies and armies, and to 
conciliate the Hindus. In fact, these conquerors 
relied mainly on Indians, converts and non-con- 
-verts. The foreign element in their armies was 
small and soon became domiciled in the country. 

The military governors of the kinys of Delhi 
were all anxious to become independent rulers of 
the provinces in their charge; and in many cases 
made peace with the local Hindu chieftains and 
with their aid asserted their independence. The 
fact that Rajput chiefs, converted or otherwise, 
soon rose to the highest position in the army and 
the government shows that the Muslim rulers did 
not treat themselves as foreigners nor did they 
generally treat Hindus as infidels to be put to the 
sword. 

Even Allauddin Khilji to whom so many acts 
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of fanaticism are attributed was an Indian ruler 
for all purposes. He was helped as well as resist- 
ed by rulers of both communities. Arsi, the son 
of the sister of the Raja of Chitor was his trusted 
lieutenant. He married Kamaladevi, the queen 
of King Karan of Gujarata, and her daughter the 
beautiful Devaidevi was married to his son Khijr 
Khan. Khusraw Khan, a nominal convert to 
Islam, was the chiet Minister of his son Mubarak 
and later made a successful, though short-lived, 
bid for the throne of Delhi. Hisam-id-din Par- 
mar, a Rajput convert, was appointed a Governor 
of Gujarata. 

How the ambitious Rajput chieftains exchang- 
ed faith to secure power is illustrated by the his 
tory of the family of Wajib-ul~Mulk. He was the 
son of the Rajput chieftain of a village near 
Tank his original name being Saharan. While 
entertaining Firuz Khan Taghlak, before he came 
to the chrone of Delhi, Saharan and his brother 
Sadhu found that Firuz had been enamoured of 
their sister; they married her to the Prince; fol- 
lowed him to Delhi; and at his request, embraced 
Islam Saharan was given the title of Wajib-ul- 
Mulk, his brother the name of Samsher Khanh. 
Firuz himself was the son of a Rajput Princess 
of Dipalpur. In 1351, when Firuz became the 
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Sultan of Delhi, he raised Samster and Zafar, 
the son of Wajib, te the dignity of nobles of his 
Court. In 1391, Zafar became the Governor of 
Gujarata; in 1403, he made his own son Mahmud 
the first independent king of Gujarata; in 1407, 
became his successor under the name of Muzaffer 
(1407-1411) after poisoning his son; and in turn 
was killed by his grandson Ahmed, the founder 
of Ahmedabad These converts to the conqueror’s 
faith wore their religion in much the same fashion 
as the ambitious of yesterday accepted European 
habits of dress and life to secure a safe position 
under British rulers. They retained Hindu habits 
_and belief, and had it not been for the pride of 
pure ancestry, which prevented the Rajputs from 
accepting any but those of the purest deseent into 
the sphere of their social intercourse, these con- 
verts would have soon returned to their ancestral 
fold. 

The rule of Delhi was therefore not a foreign 
rule, nor did a whole race of foreigners come 
into India and establish the kingdom. The Mus- 
lim founders of the kingdom like those of Delhi. 
Bengal, Gujarata or Sind were not, and did not 
treat themselves as aliens. The foreign element, 
which was very small, was soon absorbed and 
except for a different faith which these rulers 
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and their supporters wore, they were as. much 
Indians as those who adhered to their ancestral 
faith. That there was sympathetic intercourse 
between the Muslims and the Hindus is unques- 
tioned. Amir Khrusru, at the Court of Allaudin, 
had already expressed the feeling, “you should 
look on Hindustan as Paradise.” 

Further, in spite of protracted military opera- 
tions, the net result of this period was the King- 
dom of Delhi, a very fluctuating entity; a mili- 
tary camp growing into the seat of an evanescent 
empire under a powerful king and shrinking into 
a fortress in which the so-called Sultan exercised 
an attenuated authority with the help of Indian, 
and foreign mercenaries. 

The Muslim conauests of this period can. be 
classified into: 

(a) Temporary raids of foreign conquerors like 
Mahmud of Ghazni with armies which 
were predominantly foreign. 

(b) Foreign military chiefs like Aibak setting 
up a kingdom in India with armies con- 
sisting of foreigners and Indians and be- 
coming Indian rulers for all practical 
purposes. 

(c) Indian: army ieaders like Zafarkhan in 
alliance with local military chiefs setting 
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‘up kingdoms, and governing their king- 
dom practically with existing local admi- 
nistrative machinery. 

During these three centuries the life of the peo- 
ple continued to run its accustomed course except 
when it was temporarily, though rudely, disturb- 
ed by the armies of the kings of Delhi, which dis- 
turbance generally left a trail of destruction 
behind. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE AGE OF 
RESISTANCE. 
(1175-1400) 

It will be interesting to investigate into the pro- 
blems: 

(a) How did India so far fail to grow into one 

; political unity? 

(0) How could it resist but not overcome the 
attempts of the kingdom of Delhi? 

{c) And, how, in spite of military disasters, was 
the continuity of life and culture pre- 
served? 

The reply to these questions can only be sought 
in the life of the people as reflected in the sociai 
institutions and cultural values which had grown 
up during a period of over 200 years. 

The Indian concept of the kingship, in sharp 
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contrast with the concept of a totalitarian state, 
left almost all human activities, except that of 
carrying on a war, outside its scope. 

Every village had its economic integrity main- 
tained by hereditary officials. Every town had 
its mahajan which concerned itself with social 
and commercial matters. Every caste enjoyed an 
autonomy not only ir matters domestic and social, 
but even in many matters relating to civil law 
and a kind of criminal jurisdiction{” Human reta- 
tions in general were regulated by customs or 
rules which had behind them the authority of 
Smrtis These codes of law, next to the Vedas, 
were held in the highest sanctity. None but a, 
very learned Brahmin could write a new code, 
and Parisad of Brakmins could only interpret its 
tenets. The custom and the dicta of the Srtis 
needed no sanction from the king, for social dis- 
approval and ostracism provided effective deter- 
rents. 


There was again that overarching regulative 
structure, the Varnasramadharma, which had 
organised life throughout the country. 

Foreigners have misunderstood caste system and 
we who have learnt at their feet in our Western- 
ised universities have failed to appreciate the 
spirit and nature bath of the concept and ‘the 
reality. 
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The Brahmins formed the great unifying and 
organisational force throughout the country. As 
a class they cultivated religion, learning and cul- 
ture and lived in and through Sanskrit, the sacred 
vehiele which represented all the three. They 
interpreted the law, guided justice accordingly, 
and influenced the courts with their wisdom and 
statesmanship. They provided spiritual solace and 
mundane guidance to all. They studied and 
sought the values handed to them of old. They 
also provided in most cases the civil power in 
the State. It was open to a new king to dismiss 
a set of Brahmana Ministers but he had to have 
others, who, howsoever docile or convenient, could 
not, by the very nature of their outlook, training 
atf@ background, prove traitors to the heritage 
of culture and wisdom of their country. If they 
attempted to do so they forfeited the confidence 
and respect of the community. No doubt many 
Brahmanas exploited their position for worldly 
good, but the traditions of the caste emphasized 
purity and selflessness, and those who proved 
untrue to them soon lost their position. 

Varnasramadharma relegated the martial ele- 
ment to the Ksatriya class. The Ksatriyas or 
rather the Rajanyas, as they were originally call- 
ed, were from the beginning the protectors of 
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the society. The kings, the professional warriors . 
and members of the other castes who became 
fighters by inclination or necessity, lived on fight- 
ing. We hear of Brahmana kings and Vaisya 
warriors, but if these adopted the profession of 
fighting they had to accept the traditions of that 
caste without the benefit of a definite place in 
it by inter-marriage The foreign fighters who 
came in the wake of military leaders stayed in 
the country to beccme Ksatriyas and found a 
place in the genealogies of Aryan ancestors. For 
instance, the Scythians were first accepted as de- 
generate Ksatriyas and were then completely 
absorbed. : 

The Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas were inter- 
dependent. Kautilya and Candragupta, the pre- 
ceptor-Minister and the pupil-King  repre- 
sent an  age-long institution in India 
which has produced the wonderful 
traditions of Hindu rule and has saved the 
people of this country for centuries from the hor- 
rors of the perpetual strife which the kings wag- 
ed in India. 

The king could not interfere with the custom- 
ary laws, nor disregard the ancient codes. His 
duties, if he was inclined to be dutiful, were laid 
down since the days when Bhisma spoke of them 
from his death-bed of arrows on the battle field 
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of Kuruksetra. He had to protect the people, 
punish the offenders and uphold Dharma. He 
could declare war on his neighbour but could not 
force conscription on non-Ksatriyas. He was the 
protector of shrines, of Brahmanas, women and 
cattle, and could not hurt them, no matter to 
which side they belonged. Destruction of non- 
combatants was prohibited even from the days of 
Megasthenes, no matter who they were. A king 
even if captured was not to be killed in cold 
blood. 

When a conqueror became a new king, he 
brought with him his own Ksatriya kinsmen to 
whom the great fiefs were distributed; his own 
Brdhmanas took the high offices of State. But 
the-mew fief nolders received the allegiance of 
the old hereditary Jagirdars and rarely sought to 
displace them. The Brahmana ministers adjusted 
themselves to the schools of learning and law in 
the kingdom. It became their duty to see that 
they were donated more munificently than in the 
time of their predecessors. The old feudal hie- 
rarchy which exercised the functions of police 
officers in the towns and villages functioned as 
before. Thus, however drastic the change of per- 
sonnel among the ruler and his immediate ad- 
visers and foliowers—the upper ones—, it made 
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but little impression on the vast fabric of hfe 
which went its normal way below it. 

This explains how, in spite of what to us looks 
like incessant wars between innumerable kings 
for centuries throughout the whole country, cul- 
ture was never thwarted, and life remained well 
organised and happy. The different communi- 
ties went about their activities in the usual way. 
The villages remained practically undisturbed. 

This segregation of military activities was 
achieved with great success. A war 
was a2 regulated tournament between two 
sets of professional combatants, not an 
all-in wrestle for life or death. Osdinarily 
its consequence was not the annexation of the 
territory of the vanquished, but allegiance and 
tribute. Dynastic changes involved just about 
the same derangement which the change of a 
party government in some of the States in U.S.A. 
involves. Patronage only passed from one group 
to another but without disturbing the great fief 
holders upon whose goodwill the new king hoped 
to rest his power. More often than not the intel- 
lectual, religious and cultural activities were ac- 
celerated, for the new ruler had to justify his 
existence by greater munificence. It is not sur- 
prising that under the influence of this concep- 
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tion India did not feel the need of a super state. 
Empire in Jndia was only a military suzerainty 
created by an ambitious warrior-king for a short 
period. 

The couhtry was one, the culture uniform, and 
the social organisation tough and resilient. The 
wars brought changes in dynasties, but not any 
worth the name in life. The existence of military 
castes: in each kingdom prevented the formation 
of a large standing army which is the sine qua 
non ofa military empire. But what the historian 
of India has to present is the great phenomenon 
from Sahasrarjuna to Prthviraja that life not 
‘only remained unbroken, but grew stronger and 
touigher, in spite of the incessant wars all over the 
country. 

Though equipped with a homogeneous culture 
and a marvellous social organisation, this country 
had no powerful centralised military organisation 
to resist the lhlordes of central Asia commanded 
by great military leaders who were attracted to 
India by the lure of wealth and conquest. To 
these invaders, nothing was sacred. Padmanabha 
described graphically the onrush of Allaudin 
Khilji’s army: “The conquering army burnt vil- 
lages”, the poet says, “devastated the land, plun- 
dered people’s wealth; took Brahmanas, children 
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and women of all castes captive, and flogged them 
with thongs of raw hide; carried a moving prison 
with it, and converted the prisoners into obse- 
quious Turks.” 

Naturally the humane methods of warfare with 
which the fighting classes in India were familiar 
were no match for this fierce onslaught. The 
Rajputs, the heroes that they were, fell fighting. 
Their fortresses fell like card houses. Their wo- 
menfolk immolated themselves preferring death 
to dishonour. But fresh heroes sprang to take the 
place of the dead and broke the volume and mo- 
mentum of the onrushing tide of invasion. 

Except for vast military operations of a few’: 
of the kings of Delhi the others had to rest con- 
tent with a precariously held kingdom of Delhi. 
And even those few could only batter the resist- 
ance offered; they could not consolidate an impe- 
rial structure, And even in the kingdom of Delhi 
foreign blood freely mixed with the indigenous, 
and conversion provided easy approach to' power. 
The sons of foreigr chiefs were merged in an 
Indian oligarchy, and the Hindus were able to 
buy or secure by valuable services complete im- 
munity from interference in their social and reli- 
gious life. 

In Delhi the two currents met, made contacts 
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if they did not fuse, and produced a new language, 
a new culture and a broad outlook which soon 
influenced both the Hindu and the Muslim. The 
upper layer of economic life was rudely disturb- 
ed. But the aristocracy spent all they secured in 
the country, leaving it in no way impoverished, 
and the kingdom of Delhi from the date of its 
foundation was never ruled by foreigners in fo- 
reign interests. 

India had strength enough to resist, though not 
to crush, the new force. The Indian fighting 
classes were too traditional in their methods of 
warfare. They were, more often than not, divid- 
.‘ed by loyalties to royal houses which had been 
rivals too long to organise a sustained military 
resistance on a large scale. The very strength of 
their social organisation deprived them of a large 
field of recruitment. They could not raise a mer- 
cenary army by rich promises, as the other side 
could. 

Outside Delhi, things were entirely different. 
Whenever a kingdom was annexed, the Muslim 
governor, whether a convert or otherwise, and 
his friends displaced the old Hindu ruler and his 
court. In some cases the higher Hindu officials 
by nominally accepting Islam maintained their 
position. Only the great seats of learning foster- 
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ed by royal generosity were broken up; and peo- 
ple migrated from the countries of conflict to 
places of greater security. 

The machinery of administration, however, 
continued the same as before. The new ruler had 
to make his peace with the local feudal hierarchy 
which continued to function as before. The Mus- 
lim military governors had anything put a happy 
time. They fought Delhi; they fought each other; 
they fought their Hindu neighbours. They stab- 
bed or were stabbed by the Muslim nobles of 
their own court. They were generally in chronic 
need of money to finance their wars or luxuries. 
In their hectic existence they were happy to 
leave things alone. : 

Below the upper layer the life, both religiotis 
and social, though seriously disturbed, remained 
intact. Even those who migrated carried with 
them their religious tenets, traditions and social 
organisation which provided both autonomy and 
safety. 

In our histories, however, we find the medal 
reversed. The approach is, more often than not, 
of the foreign invader, not of the Indian resister. 
History of India under such treatment becomes 
a tale of its woes, whereas it should have been 
that of its efforts to counter them, to segregate 
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and absorb its cause; and to build afresh on new 
foundations. 

The early destructive incursion which began in 
1175 .practically ended with Muhmud Tughlukh 
who. died in 1351. It was a hundred and seventy- 
five years of rude awakening for the country. The 
new conditions created new problems demanding 
fresh solutions, and that led to the birth of a cul- 
tural resistance. 

This period saw two changes. First, the rules 
of the war game which rendered the activities of 
the warlike and turbulent comparatively innocu- 
ous were abandoned. Secondly, at places where 

‘the Muslims held court, the restraining hand of 
the Brahmana was removed. 

These changes upset the equilibrium of social 
and cultural forces. The fences which surround- 
ed violence were broken up. Wars became orgies 
of brutality, both for combatants as well as non- 
combatants. 

The social organisation in India, as stated be- 
fore, rested on tradition, laws and rules of con- 
duct accepted as divinely inspired. The sanctions 
behind them were the conscience of the commu- 
nity, the weight of habit, and social ostracism, 
which meant joss of position, prestige and econo- 
mic standing. 
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The framework of this organisation was shat- 
tered at the point where it touched the ruling or 
fighting classes. The influence of the learned 
Brahmana at Courts was gone. The nature of 
the war necessarily precludec the application of 
old principles and blunted the conscience even 
of Hindu kings. Conversion to Islam provided 
not only a safe, but oftentimes a remunerative 
escape from social sanctions. The fighting and the 
turbulent classes, except in -kinggdoms where 
Hindu kings still followed ways of old, became a 
law unto themselves. 

The only sanction under the circumstances 
which could bring these classes into a co-ordinated - 
system was military coercion by a powerful State. 
A Hindu king could not create such a state, for 
the old organisation was too powerful where they 
ruled. The Muslim kings could not do so for 
they were or had to be bigots and so alienated 
sections of people. The mercenary instruments 
on which they relied for conquests were also too 
wild to settle down to constructive work; and the 
ceaseless personal intrigues which surrounded 
them made it impossible for them to convert the 
oligarchy that supported them into an imperial 
hierarchy. 

Tn the courts of Delhi, Jaunpur and such other 
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places conversion for convenience, mixed mar- 
riages, and increasing reliance on Indians rather 
than foreign niercenaries had led to the birth of 
a common language and culture and to an adjust- 
ment of the Hindu and the Muslim, even during 
the time of Allauddin Khilji. The scholars and 
poets evolved a new outlook. India had become 
their motherland in fact and in spirit. 

Outside such courts a great spirit was stirring 
the country. The ancient but undying culture of 
India was fulfilling itself in new ways. Religion 
which had been stagnating provided a new and 
fresh impulse. Ramanand, the great reformer, 
reasserted the eternal values of Indian culture in 
their pristine purity and strength. Literary men 
deprived of royal support turned to the people 
and to the spuken languages which had so far 
been neglected in favour of Sanskrit. And they 
began a new movement, a great cultura] synthe- 
sis, which was to see its climax in the next period. 
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An Apostle of Resistance 


WENT to ‘Tustorne Saheb, the birthplace ‘of 

Guru Nanak, a little town about two hours 
motor run from Lahore. On November 3, the 
Khalsa had gathered there to celebrate the anni- 
versary day of their great Guru. 

The whole town was fuli of Sikhs,—men, 
women and children. Shopkeepers, toyéellérs 
and sweetmeat vendors carried on a brisk busi- 
ness. The Gurudwara was thronged — the 
devout. 

This Gurudwara had a gruesome tale to tell, a 
tale to which the Sikhs look back with pride. 
During the agitation launched by the Akalis for 
vindicating the community’s ownership over the 
Gurudwara eighteen years ago, the Mahant of 
this shrine resisted the entry of the Akalis. He 
claimed the Gurudwara as his. One fine morn- 
ing over a hundred Akalis entered the sanctum 
and sat down where the Granth Saheb was being 
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recited. It was a deliberate act of the most un- 
paralleled heroism. The Mahant’s men were 
ready with their rifles, and emptied their pow- 
der and shot into these heroes of non-violent 
resistance. The walls still bear traces of this 
insensate butchery. And underneath the monu- 
ment erected at the place where their corpses 
were burnt, I saw in the vault the hones and 
ashes of these immortal Akalis. 

For long I was touched by the sight of these 
sacred relics of undying heroism. 

The Sikhs are few; 46 lakhs in this country of 

40 crores. But they form the best organised 
.-group in the country, with a well-knit life, a 
simple faith and a heroic tradition. 
. Out of a religious sect, Guru Govindsingh 
created a hereditary, military camp. It has not 
forgotten Guru Nanak. It lives on the glories of 
Guru Govind Singh. Its proudest achievement 
has been destruction of the Moghul rule in the 
North. And as I lived among them, for a day 
and a half, there was no doubt left in my mind 
that the Khalsa is destined once again to playa 
great part in the moulding of the future of this 
country. For their life is one long. training for 
concentrated and organised resistance. 

One of the greatest tragedies of modern Indie 
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is the mutual distrust between the Hindus and 
the Sikhs of the Punjab. Why it should be so 
was difficult to understand for a stranger like 
me. I did not find the Sikh different from the 
Punjabi Hindu except in the externals.. The 
Granth Saheb is Hindu to the core. The Khalsa 
was the bulwark of Hinduism in the North. Its 
veneration for the cow is greater than of any set 
of Hindus. There are intermarriages between 
Hindus and Sikhs today. Their fortunes are 
flung together today and will so remain in the 
future. The fundamental identity of the two 
would lead to a permanent understanding, if a 
determined attempt were made. 

There is no doubt that there is a separatist 
tendency among the Sikhs themselves. But 
closer contact with the leading Sikhs who follow 
Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader,—whose 
strength of character and clarity of outlook I 
came to respect even during the short time we 
were together—convinced me that this consum- 
mation is not difficult to be accomplished if the 
Hindu leaders of the Punjab treated the Sikhs 
with the consideration to which their position in 
the Punjab entitles them. 

In my reply to Mr. Jinnah I described the 
Khalsa as the spearhead of the movement for 
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Akhand Hindustan. No Sikh has any illusion 
on the issue of Pakistan. He will fight, and 
fight bravely against it, if it is sought to be en- 
forced. And out of that struggle, I have no 
doubt, will emerge a glorious future for him, as 
it once did in days gone by. 

{ considered it one of the great moments of 
my life, when I was invited to offer my humble 
tribute to Guru Nanak Saheb on his anniversary 
at Nankana Saheb. 

One of the most wonderful phenomena in the 
history of the human race is the tenacity and 
resilience with which India and its culture has 

. persisted through ages. Older than Egypt, much 
older than Greece and Rome, she still lives. Her 
life is unbroken, her culture undiminished. Her 
message is as inspiring today as it was centuries 
ago. This immortality, India owes to the un- 
broken series of the great Masters whom she has 
produced age after age. They have given it 
fresh youth with every generation. They have 
given her message fresh inspiration with every 
new situation. 

Truly has Gita sung the Lord’s message: 

Whenever Dharma declines, 

_And unrighteousness, Oh Bharata, uprises 

Do I body myself forth. 
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And when India was laid low in the fifteenth 
century, when her culture was in danger, when 
her men were sold as slaves and her women dis- 
honoured there arose many masters who gave 
her the strength to bear and the will to regist. 
Of them, Guru Nanak Saheb was one of the 
greatest. With burning feelings he described 
the conditions surrounding him: 

No longer do the beauteous maids 

Of the fragrant locks and foreheads kumkum- 

marked 

Live in the sheltered chambers of the palaces 

Where once they lived. 

The sword of Babar has cut their tresses; 

On their tonsured heads, dust is thrown; 

No rest they find in homeless wanderings 

What a change! 

How strange Thy dispensation, Lord! 

How inscrutable Thy ways! 

Captive, they are led, 

With halters round their graceful necks 

Where once sparkled the beauty of pearls 

Their wealth and charm 

Which once brought slaves to their fest. 

a a e 


For orders have gone round to the armed 
retinue: 
Take them as you will: 
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Dishonour them as you like: 
Send them away in disgrace if you please, 
oa ? 


Babar’s armies march over the land; 

The captive’s lot is hard; 

None dare worship or pray. 

Again, Guru Saheb says by way of prophecy 
of the same woes which distressed his heart: 

With a mighty host, terror striking, 

Does he hasten from Kabul, like unto a bride- 

groom. 

Sin and untruth follow him in procession. 

By force he will demand the bride, 

The Hindu’s treasured wealth, Oh! Lalo. 

Woe will disfigure the luckless land; 

Modesty, honour and dharma will go; 

Shameless vice and evil unquenchable 

Will flourish, O Lalo, dear. 

Terrible times, when other peoples might have 
sunk into irretrievable degradation! But not so 
the Indians; for, they possessed the life-giving 
trust in God. 

Let me sing the songs of blood, Oh Nanak 

Let on my forehead be the kumkum-marks of 

blood, Lalo. 

Lord’s Will be done, Oh Nanak. 

Hew dare morta] stand against His Will? 
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It is this unalterable faith in God which has 
saved India time and again. 

Guru Saheb had completely surrendered him- 
self to the Lord. He sings: 

Surrender unto the Lord 

At His feet do thou lie. 

Happy and at peace are those 

Who link their souls 

To His feet. 

Surrender unto God was the life’s inspiration 
of Nanak, as it has been of all true prophets 
since the beginning of time. 

Let thy mind be filled with Me, 

Give thy love to Me, even your offerings and’ 

your homage. 

Then wilt thou come to Me, 

That’s My troth I pledge thee here, 

For thou art dear to Me— 

This is not a poetic fancy, but an eternal truth 
which saves the man who sees it. He who reas- 
lises it is the Master. 

Guru Nanak Saheb was such a Master. Friend- 
ly to all, compassionate, he had no self. Egotism 
held him in no bondage. Unattached to pleasure 
or pain, contented and self-controlled, he sur- 
rendered himself to the will of God, and went 
his way with irresistible resolve. This is what 
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made the Guru Saheb the great alchemist. He 
transmuted weakness into strength, cowardice 
into courage, the vanquished of to-day into the 
victors of tomorrow. 

He reached the noblest heights of resistance. 
Every moment he pursued the path of duty. He 
backed every act of his with his life. 

Dost thou desire to play Love’s arduous game? 

Cut off thy head, first; 

Put it on the palm of your hand; 

And with heart indomitable and at peace 

Follow me on the path I tread. 

Waver not, tremble not, 

But prepare, Oh! dear, 

‘To lose thy head with joy serene. 

-This is the message which Guru Nanak Saheb 
delivered to this country in her worst days. 
Resist evil; back your effort with your life. It 
was this message of unwavering resistance which 
created a new spirit in this land It inspired the 
venerable Guru Teg Bahadur cheerfully to offer 
the supreme non-violent satyagraha by surren- 
dering his life to the intolerance of Aurangzebe. 
It enabled Guru Gobind Singh to create the 
Khalsa, the sword arm of old India. It produced 
the will and the energy to destroy the Moghul 
empire in the north. 
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Let me try to understand this message, this 
taking one’s head in one’s hand before pursuing 
one’s God-given task. 

Take our modern life. If the West offers us 
attractive things, we cannot resist; we become 
denationalised apes of European habits and out- 
look. If alien rulers offer us hopes, we cannot 
resist; we must delude ourselves. If our enemies 
threaten us, we begin to tremble and count the 
cost of a failure. Four hundred millions of 
human beings, like sheep in a pen, live, lured 
by promises, frightened by the future. 

Gandhiji taught us Satyagraha. Back your 
Truth with your life, says he. It is the old, old’ 
message of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Better one’s thankless dharma 

Than alien task, tho’ well performed 

Better to die 

Doing one’s task; 

Another’s task is fraught with danger. 

It is the self-same message for which Guru 
Nanak Saheb lived, and which Guru Teg Baha- 
dur and Guru Govind Singh vindicated. 

But how have we understood the message? We 
do not find our own Truth, much less do we back 
it with our life. We may do some act out of a 
herd feeling. We may do it to win applause, to 
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retain our seat in power. We may do it in order 
not to lose caste. That is not ‘placing the head 
on the palm of one’s hand.’ 

The message of Guru Nanak Saheb—this 
message of eternal life—can be heard by all who 
choose to hear. We are in strange times, as bad 
as, if not worse than, the time of which the Guru 
Saheb sang We are an unarmed and helpless 
people, the plaything of a foreign master. Our 
frontiers may any day be attacked. Our coun- 
try’s integrity is threatened by the Disruption- 
ist. 

Unwavering resistance to all things evil is our 
‘only hope. Resistance will have to be at many 
fronts, but of them all the most important is 
that of the integrity of the country. If by a 
supreme effort of resistance, we keep India one 
and indivisible in the midst of this international 
crisis, and despite the movement which threatens 
internal disruption, she will emerge, great and 
free, the mistress of her destiny. We would 
have then lived the message, for we would have 
learnt ‘to carry our head in our hand.’ 
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Bhaini Saheb Of The okie siti 


VEDIC ashram; a ae stretch of green 

fields with a cluster of old, beautiful trees 
in the middle; ample-uddered, sturdy cows 
browsing under the trees; mud-huts tenanted by 
tall men with long, flowing beards and hardy, 
fine-looking women; a simple hardy race clad in 
khaddar, laughing, full of courtesy and welcome. 
In the centre of the clump of trees, a large 
katcha-built hall of prayer covered by a thatch- 
ed roof from which prayerful music rises from 
early dawn wafting the graceful cadence of 
mantric chants. Long white-bearded priests sit- 
ting round sacrificial fire offering ghee. The 
sacrificial fire rising in spirals to the sky, like 
the soul of men in search of the Divine. This 
was the Ashram of the Vedic Agastya as I drew 
it from my imagination in my novel Lopamudra. 
And such was the Ashram I saw with my own 
eyes on the evening of November 1, 1941, six- 
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teen miles away from Ludhiana. The place is 
called Bhaini Saheb, where lives Sadguru Maha- 
raj Pratap Singhji of the Namdhari Sikhs. 

It is a moonlit night when I reach there. The 
illusion js complete. I cannot believe that the 
sequestered spot whereupon has descended the re- 
pose and beauty of a Vedic night can be found 
in a village in the twentieth century Punjab. 

The Guru, a wonderful personality, clad in 
clean white khaddar with a rosary of wood might 
have stepped out of Rg Veda Samhita. Tall and 
grave of mien is this man, with a smile that 
makes you happy, and a humility born of a life- 
long desire to serve his community. He holds 
undisputed sway over seven lakhs of Namdharis; 
for, to them his word is the word of God. In that 
community no one resorts to a Court of Law; the 
Guru’s word is the final arbitrament. 

The Guru is the very image of refinement. 
His courtesy is not of the modern, artificial 
variety, but something genuine, emanating from 
an innate nobleness of mind and good breeding 
which the heritage of a long line of cultured 
forefathers alone gives. Before his manners the 
best of modern manners Jooks insufficient, nude. 
Culture sits easy on him. He knows music and 
poetry, all sbout horses and cows, and quite a 
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lot, too, about modern affairs, national and 
international. 

He received us in the only brick hut which 
had glass doors, a special convenience erected 
by the Guru, possibly for the convenience of 
moderns like myself. He introduced his two 
sons, fine young men who would some day hold 
the sceptre of the Namdharis. I met one of the 
principal disciples, a very tall, broad-shouldered 
young man with a dark beard who towered over 
everyone like a giant. He talked to me in fluent 
English about God and the Guru and of the 
dynamic effects of Gurumantra. He was a mil- 
lionaire contractor from Rawalpindi who had 
placed himself at the disposal of the Guru. He 
and his wife, both devout disciples, had made it 
their life’s business to spend their leisure in go- 
ing to friends to sing Kirtans. 

We were taken to dinner by the Guru. He 
offered an apology that his mother was not there 
to serve us as she was unwell. His two sons 
were among those who served us, 

The Guru maintains a perpetual Sadavrat, 
langar as it is called. Everyone who comes there 
is fed, no matter who he is; for that was, said 
the Guru, the wish of his Guru. 

I gathered a little about the Namdhari Sikhs, 
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six to seven lakhs strong. They believe that the 
succession of Gurus did not end with Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru, as was believed 
by the majority of Sikhs, but continued after 
him. According to them, Sadguru Pratap Singh 
is the fourteenth Guru. 

The Namdharis do not eat meat or wear the 
kirpan. They spin and weave their own cloth, 
never go to a Court of Law. For years and years 
in the past the community had a scheme of non- 
co-operation all its own. They had their own 
postal system. They had their own way of liv- 
ing. They refused for years to have anything to 
do with the institutions set up by the British. 

I heard the story of the thirteenth Guru and 
was shown the spots hallowed by the memories 
of that noble martyr. About 1872 the thirteenth 
Guru, Ram Singhji Maharaj, was suspected by 
the British Government of what in modern 
phraseology may be termed subversive projects. 
A religious head of a stern, heroic community, 
who did not bend his knee to the foreign master, 
was naturally a suspect. Policemen raided Bhaini 
Saheb and arrested Guru Ram Singhji. They 
took him away to Mandalay in Burma where he 
was kept for the rest of his life. 

I saw the place, under the old Guru’s throne, 
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which the authorities had dug up time and again 
to see that no arms were hidden there. I saw 
the dark kitchen under whose vaults the Nam- 
dharis concealed themselves to sing the Guru 
Granth Sakeb when Guru Ram Singhji was taken 
away and the house was searched. 

The belief is held by some that the thirteenth 
Guru still lives. Anyway, he still lives in the 
hearts of the Namdharis. It is said of Guru 
Ram Singhji that when he was arrested his fol- 
lowers wanted to resist by the sword. The Guru 
intervened. “Those who use the sword will 
perish by it’, he said. 

A story was told to me of the heroic spirit of 
the Namdharis. Gowraksha, protection of the 
cow, has been the cardinal doctrine of the Sikhs. 
Once a few Namdharis pursued a man who had 
butchered a cow, and killed him. The Nam- 
dharis at the time had a bad name and the cru- 
saders were ordered to be blown off at the can- 
non’s mouth. One of them was a little boy. The 
officer-in-charge wanted to let off the boy. The 
boy insisted that he must share the lot of his 
companions. The officer told him that he was 
too small to come up to the cannon’s mouth. The 
boy’s resolve was unshaken. He brought a few 
stones and piled them one upon the other and 
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stood upon it ‘to bring himself up to the cannon’s 
mouth. He wanted to be blown up, and so he 
was. 

I also paid my respects to the venerable old 
lady, who after the catastrophe which overtook 
them in 1872 was made to walk barefoot for 
three months surrounded by armed Police. She 
had seen the glory of her house gone. She had 
brought up her infant son and trained him to the 
high office which was to be his. She had suffer- 
ed starvation and humiliation. For years she 
had seen the punitive police at her doors. In 
helplessness her heroic spirit had risen in revolt 
against the treatment given to her house and 
people. 

‘But years and years had since then rolled by. 
The Government had relaxed; the punitive police 
was no longer there. She now sees the Granth 
Saheb being recited day after day openly, fear- 
lessly. She serves every day the people who 
flock to the Namdhari Durbar for worship. She 
beholds her son grow up to his hereditary post- 
tion, attracting men by his manner and the saint- 
liness of his life, upholding his office with rare 
dignity. Happy mother! 

And when she looked at me with eyes dim- 
med by age and expressed her regrets that she 
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was not well enough to serve food to me the pre- 
vious evening, I saw in that little, shrunken 
figure before me the magnificent woman who 
had fought a hard battle and won it. 

Guru Pratap Singhji told me in his simple 
way: “Whatever I am today, I owe it all to her.” 


For the night I was housed in that little brick 
hut with glass doors. The beautiful Sharat 
moon lit up the fields. A faint breeze rustled 
among the tree tops. I came out in the solitude 
of the night. The beauty of the radiant night 
descended on me and I felt that here, away from 
the sordid struggles of a mechanised world, was 
the peace which Rshis had coveted and won. 

So long as such spots remained in this land, 
India will be a thing of beauty. I wish I could 
Stay there for some days. But that was not: to 


The next day the Guru started his prayers 
early at tour in the morning, the time sacred to 
the Rshis of old. I got up a little later and 
joined the prayers. In the big prayer hall made 
of uncemented bricks, devotional songs were 
being sung. Verses frum the Guru Granth 
Saheb were also chanted. In the half-lit hall 
men and women, khaddar clad, sat with a spirit 
uplifted by the noble music and the still nobler 
devotion which it embodied. 
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The prayers were over. The two sons of the 
Guru then treated us to a more stirring music 

Time was flying fast. I bade goodbye to the 
Guru and came away with a heavy heart. 

Why do men desert such spots where they are 
in tune with Nature and its Master, to seek the 
struggles of a morally bankrupt world? 
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Indian Culture 


FoR me many years and cates 1 — tried 
to discover the true meaning of Indian 
Culture. The ancients called this culture 
‘Dharma’, which meant to them the sum total of 
all sentiments, beliefs, values, ideals and activi- 
ties which made life worth living and literature’ 
and country worth loving. To-day, I am trying 
to piece my thoughts about it together, so that 
the soul of Bharatiya Vidya, as I understand it, 
may be laid bare. 

The words ‘Arya’ and ‘Aryan’ have been used 
in different senses by different men at different 
times. Hitler’s use of them has for the first time 
in history engrafted on the words implications, 
which, if true, would make us hang down our 
heads in shame. Coming nearer home, the word 
‘Aryan’ as applied to Indians as a race may appear 
to involve the question of heredity; but as applied 
to culture it has nothing to do with race purity 
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or Brahmanical exclusiveness. Who can say how 
much of Dravidian blood runs in the veins of the 
Brahmins of India? Many men of non-Aryan 
descent have risen to Rshihood. And in later 
times did not Kabir popularise it? And did not 
Rupa Goswami, Sanatana Goswami and their 
nephew Jiva Goswami, the principal disciples of 
Chaitanya, converts from Islam, found the Vrin- 
vana school of Bhagavat Dharma, pure and unde- 
filed? Let us shed prudery and face facts. Arya 
Dharma was created, upheld and -propagated, 
amsng others, by men who, but for their cultural 
distinctiveness, could not have been called Aryans 
‘of unmixed descent. Aryan culture, thus, 
is Indian culture; the culture which has been 
built up in India on the thoughts, ideals and 
efforts of men and women who have consciously 
or unconsciously identified themselves with it. 
But the word ‘culture’ is difficult to define and 
is very often confused with institutions which are 
only the dead material through which it works. 
Sir Henry Maine in trying to study social evolu- 
tion in the Western world based his conclusions 
on the social conditions of Indians and certain 
primitive races. He and many authors after him, 
confounded social conditions and institutions like 
the tribe, the patriarchate and the joint family as 
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characteristic productions of Aryan culture. *Ac- 
cording to Maine, Hindus, by reason of their 
Smritis, were condemned to ‘a feeble and pervert- 
ed civilisation’, while the Romans, having a’ code, 
‘were exempt from the very chance of so unhappy 
a destiny.’ The generalisation is both ridicutous 
and unwarranted. The Romans and their culture 
which supported similar social institutions have 
disappeared from the face of the earth; the Hindus 
and their culture survive with a vitality which 
many younger nations might envy. European 
scholars and after them their Indian pupils have 
entirely misread Hindu Law and the culture it 
enshrines. In reality the social] institutions which 
it deals with are common to human society in cer- 
tain stages of its growth in all parts of the world; 
they are not the result of Aryan conception of 
life. But they withered away elsewhere; in India 
they survived only because of the values’ which 
Arya Dharma gave to them. These values, there- 
fore, constitute the culture and deserve to be 
noted. . 

The distinction between civilization and social 
conditions or institutions on the one hand ‘and 
culture on the other has to be noted if the' true 
meaning of culture has to be found. Cultttre is 
not civilisation. 
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Aryan culture is not the apparatus of life, not 
the stones by which the mother of the Vedic Rshi 
ground corn, not the canoe by which Rama and 
Sita crossed the Sarayu, not the ‘charkha’ in which 
many see the embodiment of its spirit. The civili- 
sation of India, that is, its technological and insti- 
tutional equipment, has varied, or, been borrowed 
from others from age to age. The bridges which 
span our rivers, the mills which weave our cloth 
and the legislatures which resound with our politi- 
cal hopes and disappointments are not ours by in- 
vention but by adoption. They are the permanent 
processions of mankind which influence culture, no 
doubt, but do not constitute it. Similarly our social 
habits, the caste, the family, the marriage system 
are but crusts of life, not life itself. Even the social 
_ and religious beliefs by which culture was prope- 

gated and preserved in Gujarata in the past do not 
in themselves constitute it. These change with 
-time, with the civilisation of each age. 


This culture, however, is to be found in the sense 
of continuity; in the consciousness of Indian unity 
in the permanent values in which the Indians have 
always seen the fulfilment of life; in the ethical 
and idealistic absolutes which have moulded the 
Indian outlook on the eternal questions: What 1s 
life? What is its purpose and end? 


Thought, equally, is not culture, nor is knowledge, 
by itself. Culture consists of certain values which 
are found to express themselves through rituals 
and myths; through modes of life and canons of 
conduct; through social traditions and institutions; 
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through modes of expression in language and 
literature; through theories and ideals of life; 
through all the social, emotional and ideal factors 
which make a society a distinctive living organ- 
ism. These values are created by the dominant 
Ideas, persisting for ages in a society, which are 
not means to an end, but in themselves form the 
end and aim of life. 


